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INTRODUCTION 

What is technically known as the " labor law " in 
the state of New York is contained in Chapter 415 of 
the I/aws of 1897 as amended by subsequent legisla- 
tures. There is a great number of other laws affecting 
more or less directly the interests of the laboring class 
and commonly called labor laws. 1 To select from all 
these statutes those laws which may properly be said to 
comprise the factory law is by no means an easy task. 
The titles and wording of the statutes themselves give 
us no rule. Neither can we limit the factory law to 
those laws which are administered by the factory in- 
spector's department, for the reason that many laws 
within the jurisdiction of this department have nothing 
whatever to do with factories, while on the other hand 
there are a number of statutes directly affecting factory 
employment, with the administration of which the 
factory inspector has nothing to do. As indicated by 
the title, this paper is a study of factory legislation and 
takes for its subject matter all the laws of the state 
having a direct and obvious bearing upon factory em- 
ployment, regardless of whether such laws are or are 
not technically known as "factory laws." To avoid 
confusion it will be well at the outset to state just what 
laws will be thus considered, even though such a se- 
lection is to a certain extent a matter of personal judg- 
ment and may at times appear arbitrary. 

In general the factory law is a part of the labor law 

(L,. 1897, ch. 415). This chapter consists of fourteen 

articles, the first nine of which are administered by the 

1 For a complete list of these labor laws, analyzed according to sub- 
ject matter, see Appendix. 
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factory inspector ; the general subjects covered in these 
nine articles being, the public employment bureau of 
New York City, convict made goods, factories, tenement 
manufacture, bakeries and confectionery establishments, 
mines, and a number of miscellaneous matters contained 
in Article I, none of which relates to factories. 1 The 
public employment bureau and the subject of convict 
made goods, obviously lie without our province, and the 
same may be said of the laws regarding mines, although 
these are administered by the factory inspector. On 
the other hand, the subjects of tenement manufacture 
and the regulation of bakeries and confectionery estab- 
lishments must logically be included in the subject of 
factory legislation. 

We have thus limited the factory law to Articles V, 
VI, VII, and VIII of Chapter 415 of the Laws of 1897. 

In addition to these parts of the labor law we must 
also include the compulsory education law, in so far as 
it relates to the employment of children in factories. 
The necessity for including this law in a paper on fac- 
tory legislation will appear in the course of the discus- 
sion, if indeed it is not obvious at the outset. Another 
statute properly coming within this subject is the em- 
ployers' liability law. 

We have said that the regulation of tenement-house 
manufacture and of bakeries and confectionery establish- 
ments logically comes within the subject of factory 
legislation. This is true. Nevertheless, for a number 
of reasons, it has seemed best to omit these two subjects 
from this paper. Regarding bakeries, there is not much 
to be said that is not already covered in the general dis- 
cussion of factory legislation and inspection. The sub- 

1 For the titles of the fourteen articles of the labor law, see Ap- 
pendix. 
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ject of the regulation by law of tenement-house industry, 
on the other hand, is one of vast importance. However, 
until more is known about tenement-house industry 
itself it seems hardly worth while to try to show the 
effects of the laws ; a conclusion which is strengthened 
by the fact that the legislation on the subject is still in 
the experimental stage, and that the administration has 
been so defective that the experiments even have not 
had a fair trial. The whole matter of tenement-house 
industry, including the attempts at regulation by law, is 
of course too large a subject to be embraced in a chapter 
of this paper. The laws relating to tenement-house 
manufacture, bakeries, and confectionery establishments 
are contained in Articles VII and VIII of the labor law. 

We may state, therefore, that the purpose of this paper 
is to study the history, administration, and economic 
and social results of those laws of the state of New York 
which have a direct bearing upon employment in manu- 
facturing establishments ; these laws being (1) Articles 
V, and VI of the labor law, 1 (2) certain parts of the 
compulsory education law, 2 and (3) the employers' lia- 
bility law. 3 There are] some few other laws relating 
more or less indirectly to factory employment. It will 
therefore be necessary from time to time to go outside 
the limits laid down, and no apology will be offered for 
doing so when the occasion demands it. 

The period covered by this paper includes the legisla- 
tion of 1903, all of which was in force by October 1, 
1903. 

'The New York state department of labor issued in 1903 a little 
pamphlet entitled " Laws relating to labor to be enforced by the com- 
missioner of labor," which contains the full text of the above articles 
of the labor law in convenient form. 

2 See pp. 105-106. 

'See pp. 89-91. 



